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SATURDAY, DEC. 30, 1871. 


/ 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL EXPLORATIONS 
AT ROME. 

INCE the organization of a body of British archzolo- 

gists for exploring the buildings and buried antiquities 

of ancient Rome, so much that is both new and important 

has been made known, and so many doubtful points settled, 

that it would require a good thick volume to narrate, even 

in a brief manner, the various discoveries that have resulted 
It 

so laborious a 


not, 
task, 
our chief object at present being to give a short resumé of the 
work done last winter by the little band of English explorers 
at Rome, 


from excavations made under their direction. is 


however, our intention to attempt 


But before doing this we desire to say a few 
words on the prospectus of a Roman Exploration Company 
that has been appended to a pamphlet on ‘“ Excavations in 
Rome,” recently distributed by Mr. J. H. Parker, C.B., 
whose labours in the field of archeology are so widely 
known. 

It will be in the remembrance of some of our readers that 
the work of the British Archzological Society at Rome 
commenced in the year 1868, and has since been carried on 





through successive seasons with very gratifying results, set- 
ting at rest many questionable points on the topography of | 
the city, and adding much to our knowledge of its architec- 
tural But these 
have not been planned and superintended without much 


and antiquarian treasures. excavations | 
anxiety, nor without many severe restrictions on the part of 
the papal authorities, as well as of the owners of property. 
But much of the jealous feeling towards foreigners has now 
happily been removed, and we heartily hope and trust that 


the explorations in future will be carried on with greater 
freedom, The Italian at rate, not 
to such archzological researches, it al- 


ready commenced to excavate the Palatine Hill and the 


Government, any is 


averse for has 


slopes round it, and has given some assurances of encou- 
ragement to private explorers. 

Hitherto the funds of the 
Rome have been kept up by subscriptions and donations, but | 


itish Archzological Society at 


> 
aI 
a proposal is now made to form in addition what is called a 
Roman Exploration Company, with a capital of 50,000/., 


so that researches on a larger scale than hitherto may be 





rae 
planned and commenced. To do this it is proposed to pur- 
chase land at a fair price, then excavate it, and afterwards | 
dispose of it in the market. Speaking of the intended sale 


of the monastic property at Rome, it is observed in the 


prospectus that ‘if the proposed company were to buy one | 
of these monasteries, with its large gardens, in places where 
it well that 
buried for centuries, excavate them and make an exhibition 
of them, until the novelty has worn off, the fees from 
tourists would pay all the expenses of the excavation, as has 
been proved by experience at Pompeii, and the land would 


is known interesting antiquities have been 





| Appian Way, were bath 


| tinued the whole length of the arcade. 


be worth more after the exhibition is over than it was be- 
fore.” 

rhis extract will give some idea of the course intended to 
be pursued by the company, 
than wish 


and we cannot do otherwise 
a successful issue to whatever work is taken in 
hand. There can be no doubt but that antiquities of great 
historic interest remain buried under the present surface of 
the Roman capital, and if only some of these be brought to 
light, there will be 
invested. 
the hopes even than this, 
expects that a dividend of at least 5 per cent. will be avail- 
able. 


l 
at least a partial return for the money 
But Mr. Parker, who seems to be at the head of 


and 


scheme, has more sanguine 
How far these expectations may be realized will much 
depend on the judicious management of the company, and 
the selection of suitable sites for examination. 

Let results of the 
excavations undertaken during the last winter, 1870-71, by 
the Society. 


us now review in a brief manner the 
Mr. Parker delivered an admirable lecture on 
the subject in July last before the Archzological Institute, 
and he has lately published it with other matter in the form 
The 


Society has been instrumental, it appears, during the last 


of a pamphlet, to which we have before alluded. 


season, in carrying on excavations of an important character 
in at least seven different places in Rome. It has thus been 
ascertained— 

(1.) That the wall of Aurelian passed through a large 
vineyard outside the Porta Portese, near the Tiber, on the 
western of the 
wards the Emporium and the 
bank. 


(2.) 


side river, in a direction straight to- 


Marmorata on the opposite 
Chat under each of the arches of the Porticus, ‘* be- 
gun by Caracalla, and completed by Elagabalus,” on the 
chambers, alternately one long 
chamber and two smaller ones, an arrangement that is con- 
Close 
fresco paintings were discovered on a wall, faced with bricks 
of the time of Hadrian. 

(3-) That the line of the aqueducts along the Via Latina 
extended from Porta Furba, two miles from the Porta Mag- 
giore, to the therma of C 


traced along a great part of the route. 


by, some 


aracalla, and its course can still be 


(4.) That important buildings existed on the northern 
side of the Viminal Hill, just opposite the St. 
Vitale, the the It 
appears that ancient buildings were formerly visible on this 
but l 


obtained 


church of 


which stands against cliff of Quirinal, 


had been buried again. T 


th 
brought to light 


site, Society, having 


> requisite permission to open the ground, have 


‘‘more clearly the foundations of two 


| towers against the cliff, the walls of which are of tufa, in the 


style of the Kings of Rome, and which belonged to the 
Viminal 


fortress, with its arx, or citadel near this part. 


original fortifications, when the was a separate 
Just below 
one of these towers a cave was found, dug out of the rock, 
described by Flaminius Vacca as a cave of Mithras, but the 
It had been thoroughly 


rifled in his time, but the niches remain in the wall, and 


exact site of it was not known, 


three short marble columns were found, which had served 
The the 
Agrippina were also excavated, and a fine mosaic pavement 


as bases for images.” remains of lavacrum of 


found. 
(5-) That the concrete wall under St. 


Saba, on the 
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inds to have existed far out to sea, on the south coast 
as the villages of Pett and Fairlight from Has 


E. Roberts then read a paper ‘‘On Leominster 


Jeiaitens, was faced with tufa, and a pit was cleared out t | 
show this. 
That there were two arches instead of one to the} spss : “ 
ia oe ; . ee Priory Church,” in which he sought to prove that the present 

gateway of Domitian, on the Via Appia, another being 


g 
za : s intended for the choir of 
found to the east of the one exposed ia 1869. th 





so-called nave of the church wa 
the building, the nave being never erected. This result of 
(7.) That the walls and vaulting of the subterranean |his investigations and measurement he (Mr. Roberts) 
passage at the Mamertine ptison, connecting the ‘Prison|thought accounted for the difficu Iti s raised by various 
of St. Peter’? with that part under the modern part of the | Wtters as to the original intention of this portion of the 
+: , , Be . . harcl Mr s fe . eory is subject 
Via di Marforio, and the Vicolo del Ghettarello, are of very | ¢°™"S a eee See saad By = 
] tr z — ft] - f the Ki or from dr. awings and plans he had made of the famous remait 
early construction, possibly he time he Kings. hi | 1 
rly construction, po ibly o the tim of the King I Abbey, which was the pesene hurch, as 
this passage of thirty-six yards, thirty have been cleared. Hen 


1 
Other excavations have also been undertaken by private | Saxor 











ry # in 1121, when building it, added the then small 
1 church at Leominster to its possessions, and after- 














individuals, and to these the Society has lent a 1 Iping | War ds was the means of a new monastery, in imitation of 
hand. The Italian Government, as we before observed, | Reading AS DCys bei ing erected v6." mm its siie. - writer 
+s ; also sought to ‘exp! ain the original appearance of the main 

has, under Signor Rosa, been busy excavating the whole aeesii Shean a aie er apr are bot! 
7 ide, which has at either end a block of masonry on both 


of the Palatine Hill, and a grant of 12,0007. has been made to | «34 





- . | : - . . - - . 7 
cover the expense. But the method of exploration adopted| A further examination of some of the recently-discovered 
here does not meet with the entire approval of English | sepulchral urns took place, and Mr. Wright read a letter 


‘ < . - . . - om fant = a" +7 a eee ee ae 
archeologists, the Italians being too fond of restoring and from Mr. Ashby, of Staines, who was still pursuing the i 





: . ar 12 | vestigation of the ancient cemetery at Ashford, to the effect 

patching up their antiquities, and so robbing them of much 2 : sg acne “ior ae 

f their hi Sige ae ,,__ | that other urns had lately been dug up of a more finished 
» , at nter, rr ricte 9? cowe e ° , an ph . . 

of their historic interest. Archeologists, ys Mr.| form and ornamentation. These urns, it was mentioned, 

Parker, and we entirely endorse his remark, ‘do not want | would be exhibited at the next meeting of the Association, 


restoration at all; they want only excavation and preserva- | on the roth January next. 
tion.” But this mania for restoration, as it is called, is not The Chairman drew the attention of the meeting 
condition of the Roman ren ains at Northleigh, 
resolved that a representation should be made to the 
with the view of inducing steps for their preservation. 


confined to Rome. It has frequently shown itself in this 


ic 





country, anc many antiquarian treasures have been clad in 
so new a aress that their designers and builders would 
certainly never know them again. Can we wonder then 
that the Italians have fallen into the same unfortunate} OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAI 
error ? SOCIETY. 

The above is a mere outline of last winter’s discoveries. 
We believe that Mr. Parker is again in Rome, and th 
excavations proposed for the present oe hapoetecage if 


only in part carried out, settle ma 





THE CONSERVATION OF MONUMENTS 
At a recent meeting of this Society 
addressed the meeting on the desirabili 


isputable points. No|sion being appointed for the purpose of ascertaining tl 








Royal Commis- 








support given to the proposed company for exploration, but which, if destroyed, cot uid not be replaced ; and also the 
in any case the Archeological Society is sure not to be idl most effectual means of preserving them from further decay 
$ : and injury. Last year, when the subject was. discussed, he 

and what with the admirable photographs that are always : Ser . en ‘ : 
was re ted to write to the inspectors of mom 


ake é > import: bjects an dings excay . ng > : : 
taken of all the important objects and buildings excavated, | France an Germany for information, with a view 


doubt the amount of work done will much rhe nd on the | present condition of those important monuments of antiq 














we may reasonably expect to have next summer, if not be-| if we could not get such an officer appointed for Engl 
fore, some further proof of the continued diligence of the | Neither of them was, however, able to furnish him 
English archzologists at Rome. printed documents on the subject, but they gave him the 
necessary information in private letters. M. Viollet-le-Duc, 
formerly the inspector in France, said that there was an 
expenditure of 40,0007. a year made for that purpose in that 
SOCIETIES’ MEETINGS. country. This gentleman was a very good archeologist, 
but, unfortunately, he was an architect, and most architects 
were too fond of pulling down and rebuilding , consequently, 
[Secretaries of A td Antiznarian Soctcties through- | many an old building has been destroyed under the pretext 
out the Kingdom itfer a favour by forwarding to the Editor of \ of restoring it. If an inspector were appointed in this 
this Fournal all Notices and Reports of Meetings, and also their | country, he did not think that the French system was one 
Pertodical Publications.) which they should imitate. They would be more likely to 
adopt the German system. Baron Quast was the inspector 
: in Germany, and he was also a member of the Government. 
BRITISH ARCH AOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. The Treasury were, however, exceedingly shy in granting 
, . any money for the purposes of archzological research, and 
Ar the aes of the Association, on the 13th instant, Mr ailihe on tal made no grant for such a purpo e. 
George Godwin in the chair, Mr. Syer Cuming exhibited | ‘There was not as ufficiently large number of persons in that 
very interesting specimen of an ancient Greek _ Pee og in fine | .ountry interested in the subject to justify the Government 
clay, for tragic plays, and some earthern crucibles of a} jn spending money from the taxes. Unfortunately this was 
Roman type Tately discovered in London. ai the case in England. On one occasion he was at a little 
Mr. Levien read a paper, communicated by Mr. Thomas town called Zoest, where there was a church about to be 
Cole, of the discovery on the beach at Hastings of the trunk pulled down, as the inhabitants considered that they did not 
of a tree and some hazle: nuts, in an all but fossilised state, require it. It was a building of great historical interest, and 
indicating the remains of an ancient forest, well known from | p, thought it was a great pity that it should be destroyed. 


























He therefore wrote to Baron Quast respecting it, and he said} character. The late baronet, Sir Thomas Acland, father of 
to pi serve it, but added that the] the eminent physician, gave the large window on the north 


that he was 


anxious 
parishioners were nb on pt 
there was only one cl 
and that was to addi 


that would be atten hed 9 


course he 


Crown Prince 
the si bj ct, < 


teous letter 


spoken to tl 
be saved 

of monume 
rec peor ory 
the Marquis o 


was that public 


rhe 
inspe 










thing of t 
underst d | 


themse 





som ie inf yrmati 


observing 


which they had « 
1} . . 

college underwen 

P yrtion of very al 


a pr ‘-entor < 
hall was built 


in which it wa 
the same time 
afterwards. 
the building 
wards the same 
was repaire 


sed to bring the 


Unfort matel 





adopt. 


























ia (Prince oy: f England if not at an earlier period. The Rector then remarked that 


, to t 1s complete a list as | Pre’ 5 « ‘ . , se 
1onuments of Great Britain | Was from 1625 used as a library until the last century, when 
in Society did not know anv-| 2 new library was built on the site of the present library. 
vith this So - and they pe He tor then alluded to the fina cial resources of the 
uments ¢ in tombs, and se ollege, and stated, as a gratifying fact, and as showing 
ra list the Royal tombs their interest in the college, that some of its servants had 
ith earthworks. Now, how-| contributed large sums towards it, amor xr them being a 
had taken th cook and butler, and he himselfhad e ijoye l rf or twenty years 
1es containing heral the advantages of a benefaction made by asteward of the 
them m , College. A room over the old library, for example, was 


y possessed a roof of an admirable | « is the original « famneele showed. At the time they were 
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ling it do The baron said] side at the east end. There was a curious crypt under the 
f getting the building preserved, | hall, but whether that was of greater antiquity than the hall 
tter to the King respecting it ;| itself he could not say, and he was sorry Mr. Parker was 
1 greater success than any other| not present to give them some information respecting it, 


the | He thought it must have been built in the previous century, 








‘our- | as the weather was cold he would give them some informa- 
had | tion about the College before they left the hall, instead of 
would | detaining them in the cold while viewing the other portions 
‘tor | of the buildings. Speaking next of the chapels of the Col- 
had lege, he observed that one was buil by the founder, but 
and| Whether that one stood in the p!ace now occupied by the 
yn | library was not quite certain, but there was a chapel there 
1 pur-| of great antiquity, and probably from near the foundation 
rolun- | of the College, if not coeval with it. Hearne says, ‘* The 
Library was formerly the Chapel, and so continued till 1625.” 

ion, | They Pp yssessed the Bursary accounts of the College from 
the first decade of its foundation, There was nothing, how- 

busi- | ever, to show whether the Founder's Chapel stood on the 
nus | Site of the ] ent library or not, but he was of opinion that 
ts| it did, and that it remained until the beg nning of the last 
sports | century, when it wis almost destroyed by fire, The chapel 





yr 


Vv. 


:at | previous to the present one wis an admirable specimen of 
ular architecture, but unsuitable to the require- 

f the College, anj, moreover, it was pronounced to 

langerous state by the architect who examined it. 


ntly it was taken dowa, bat the defects which 
rongly spoken of were found not to be so much in 
e walls as in the roof, which wis in the last state of decay. 
f was of a peculiar kind, and simiar to that ofa 
umber of churches in Devonshire. It was plas- 
the inside, and nothing could be worse than 
snting air getting to the woodwor The old chapel 





















built by a cook for a studeat, and it appeared that in very 
old times persons built a room here ani a room there for 


DICAL WALKS, students, according to their fancy, and he had no doubt that 


this term took place on th it one time the ground now occupied by that college had 
ge and the Di ivinity School | ten or twenty cottages or houses built on it. The tower, 
F re towards the Turl, he observed, was of recent date. All the 


other portions of the college now rem.in ng, except those 
buit in the present century, were erected in little less than 





one century, »to 1700. The first building erected 
was at the ¢ the quadrangle in 1616, and the next 
were tho ‘url Street. Archb — Marsh gave 





1000/, towar ting the eastern range bui Idin igs, and 
those which compose the quadrangle, al itho rus o not differing 


much in architectural style, were erected at seven different 
times. The whole College at one time ha i « yf mes windows, 
and he 7? a hope that these would some day be 
y | restored; the battlements were all, he believed, of more 
>| recent origin. The rector produced the elevation of some 
| proposed buildings for the College in 1708, and said he 
thought they might congratulate themselves that the archi- 
| tect was not s ae oe 1 to carry out his design. A picture of 
t 
1 








} 4°: 


1e old modern buildings which used to grace Broad Street 
| was also pt dt iced. They were usually occupied by German 
t | students, and a portion of them was re-erected in the Turl, 








or at all events within a few years} As to colleg re plate, very little of ancient date was possessed 

hn Acland gave 899/. towards | by the c ley ge; nearly the whole of it was given up to King 

ind a further sum was given to-| Ch pe in the civil war, They were a very loyal body, but, 

th llege. In 1811 the hall} loyal as they were, the plate was given up very unwillingly, 
, 
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promised its worth, but they had never, he need scarcely say, 
received a penny. All the plate they now possessed of any 
interest was what they saw before them. 
pieces they knew nothing of the donor or of any certainty as 
to date. It was sent to Kensington, where it was greatly 
admired, An antiquarian who had seen it said that he had 


no doubt it was of a date priot to Elizabeth's time. One of 


the other piece s,a gold cup with a cove r, Was giv n by the |} 


Bishop of Chester in 1688, and the other was a specimen of 
no great rarity. With regard to the money expended on the 
College at different times, he would not detain them by 
giving any account, but within the last twenty years no less 
than 50,000/, had been spent on it. This spoke well for the 
attachment of its members. Something like 16,000/. was 
raised by subscriptions towards the chapel, and either for its 
erection or for that of the other buildings of the College, no 
debt now remained. 

The Rev. C. W. BoAse pointed out that Exeter Colle 
a‘ one time consisted of several halls, and dated from 1314, 
which was also the date of the battle of Bannockburn. In 
the same manner as Worcester College had absorbed her 
halls, so Exeter had absorbed hers. He explained that at 
one time a narrow lane ran through the College, and men- 
tioned a peculiar coincidence that occurred just previous to 
the destruction of the library by fire. Hearne, the librarian 
of the Bodleian, had a dream that there was a fire, and that 
he was in the midst of it, When he awoke in the morning, 
he went to see if the Bodleian was on fire. That library 
was not, but the library of Exeter College was. They had 
now in their possession some of the books which were in the 
library at the time, damaged by the fire. They had a great 
curiosity in their present library. It was that of a psalter of 
Henry VII.'s reign, which belonged to Elizabeth of York, 


ce 
ge 


who had caused to be entered in it not only the names of 


her children, but also a record of the battle of Bosworth. 
The company then left the Hall and inspected the crypt 
underneath. It is known as the crypt of St. Mildred. ~ 

The company next visited the chapel, where all the ob- 
objects of interest were pointed out by the Rev. W. Ince, 
sub-rector, The beautifully stained-glass windows were 
particularly admired, and the brass cagle used as a reading- 
desk, and presented by the Rey. John Vivian, B.D., in 1673, 
also attracted much attention. 

The company were next conducted to the library, where 
some time was spent in looking at the interesting psalter 
alluded to by Mr. Boase. Before leaving the library the 
R. J. S. Treacher, one of the Hon. Secs. of the Society, 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Rector, Sub-Rector, and 
Mr. Boase, for so kindly receiving them that day. It was 
carried with acclamation, and the company left the College, 
passing through the hall of the rector’s house. the rector 
pointing out a portion of it to be the work of 1432. 

The Divinity School was then visited, and Mr, J. P. Ear 
waker, of Merton College, the other Hon. Sec., in the ab- 
sence of Mr. James Parker, gave an outline of the history 
of the latter building. He stated that previous to the fif- 
teenth century the Divinity exercises were read in various of 
the Benedictine chapels and in the University church. 
1426 or 1427 the University obtained from the masters and 
scholars of Balliol a vacant piece of ground, in exchange for 
Sparrow Hall, and began this building in which they were 
assembled. Contributions rapidly flowed in from many of 
the prelates and the deans and chapters of most of the cathe- 
drals. In 1445, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. suggested 
the building of a public library over this room, and con- 
tributed largely towards it. The other principal contribu- 
tors were Thomas Kemp, the Bishop of London, and his 


uncle, the Archbishop of York, whose coats of arms were to | 


be seen in the roof. The erection of the building was 
superintended by Elias Holcot,“Warden of Merton, who was 
physician to Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. Mr, Ear- 
waker observed that probably most of those present were 
acquainted with the story of the skilled workmen employed 


In | 
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As to one of the} 





| windows were filled in with glass of all colours, 





on it being drafted off to Eton and Windsor, under the 
direction of William of Waynflete, the founder of Magdalen 
Feeling the loss of those men, the Uuiversity 
petitioned for them to be restored, and the building was 
completed in 1480. They could scarcely form any idea of 
the magnificence of the building at that time. when the fine 


College. 


g representing 
the saints and fathers of the church, and the roof shining 
with the of the benefactors. The pendants from 
the roof were, as they saw, beautifully s« ulptured. He 
next adverted to the dispute that took place in that building, 
in 1540, between Peter Martyr, a great and eminent divine 
among the Protestants, and the Canon of Christ Church, a 
Roman Catholic, respecting the presence of Christ in the 
rament. In the reign of Edward VLI., and after the Re- 
formation, the building was greatly neglected, and Anthony 
Wood states how the windows were broken, part of the 
furniture removed, lead stolen, and the brambles and bushes 
crew about the walls, and that there was a shed for cattle 
erected near it. In the reign of Queen Mary, the building 
was restored, but in the following century it again sunk into 
neglect. In 1625, after the death of King James, Charles, 
on account of the plague that was raging in London, held 
his first Parliament at Oxford. The House of Commons 
assembled in this building, the House of Lords in the north 
end of the picture gallery, whilst the Privy Council met at 
Christ Church, Respecting the assembling of the House 
of Commons in the Divinity Schoo], Wood very quaintly 
says, “It is observed by some that this giving up of the 
Divinity School unto the use of the Ilouse of Commons, 
and placing the Speaker near the Professor’s Chair, did first 
put them into a conceit that the determining of all points 
and controversies in Divinity did belong to them, for after 
this we find no Parliament without a Committee of Religion 
but what did think itself sufficiently instructed to manage 
the greatest controversies of Divinity which were brought 
before them, and with what success to religion we have seen 
too clearly.” Mr. Earwaker then went on to state what 
alterations were made in the school, in 1669, and that in 
1701, it was restored to its present state, under the superin- 
tendence of Sir C. Wren. 

After some little time had been spent in looking at the 
building the company separated. 


arms 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 
THE first meeting of the ninety-second session of this Society 
was held in their library, Royal Institution, on Monday 
evening, the 11th instant, when Mr. Thomas B. Johnston, 
Vice-President, was in the chair. 

The first communication read was a ‘ Notice of Three 
Churches in North Uist, Benbecula, and Grimsay,” by Cap- 
tain F. W. L. Thomas, R.N., F.S.A., Scot., said to have 
been built in the fourteenth century. 

In this paper Captain Thomas gave detailed descriptions, 
illustrated by drawings and plans, of the only three of the 
ancient chapels in the outer Hebrides that have any tra- 
ditionary date of their foundation, and which are stated by 
the historian of the Macdonalds, who wrote in the time of 
Charles II., to have been built by Amie MacRory, the repu- 
diated wife of the ‘* good” John of Islay, first Lord of the 
Isles. The first of these, Teampull na Trinidad, or Church 
of the Trinity, stands at Carinish, North Uist, and is much 
dilapidated. A small chapel is attached to the main build- 
ing by a very curious porch, the walls of which are not bonded 
into the church. The most remarkable feature of the church 
is that the west wall, which is built of undressed stones, 
without any attempt at horizontal coursing, has no windows, 
but is pierced with seven oillets, three below and four 
above, averaging eight or ten inches square. A rounded 
window of undressed stones in the north east corner may be 
part of an original church built in the Norman style, while 


—— 


THE 
the south wall and the obtusely-pointed doorway may have 
been made at the time asserted by tradition, or before 1390. 
The second church described was Teampull Ch slamchifle, 
the church of St. Columba, at Uachdar, Benbecula. This 
church, which has narrow doorway in the west wall, so 
low that one must stoo 


p considerably on entrance, in- 
clined jambs, and small rectangular windows in the thick 
walls, presents a combination of antique features which 
Captain Thomas had not met with in any other church in 
the Long Island. The older part of this church, distin- 


guished by the thickness of its walls and other unequivocal 
features of early construction, Captain Thomas was inclined 
to believe may possibly have been erected under the direc- 
tion of St. Columba himself, but certainly prior to the Norse 
invasion in the eighth century, while the thinner walls at 
the east end were probably repairs made by the Lady Amie 
about the end of the fourteenth century. Teampull Mhecael, 
or St. Michael’s, at the south-west extremity of Grimsay, 
North Uist, is stated by the historian of the Macdonalds to 
have been built by Amie MacRory, and to this date Captain 
Thomas was disposed to ascribe it, from the evidence of its 
architectural features, 


THE VICTORIA INSTITUTE. 

THE SERPENT MytTHs oF EGypr.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Victoria Institute, Mr. Cooper read a paper on 

The Serpent Myths of Ancient Egypt,” in which he sai: 
that while much has been done for the elucidation of the 
Ophiolatry of India, Greece, and Rome, by many most able 
scholars, yet the serpent myths of Egypt—the oldest, most 
abundant, and best preserved of them!all—had been but little 
attended to since the time oe Champollion and Wilkinson. | 
On the Continent, it is true, that MM. Pierret, Brugsch, and 
Lenorm int, had published a few isolated papers upon parts | 
of the legends of hieroglyphy, but these had never 
translated into English, and even the originals were but | 
little known, He then described the three serpents peculiar 
to Egypt, two of which were obj cts of worship, and with 
one or other of which all the ideographic theology of Egypt 
was involved. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Titcombe drew 
attention to the serpent symbolism existing among:t the 
rude tribes of North America, and a large Egyptian drawing 
from a tomb was explained. 

Mr. Rassam and Dr. Pritchard described the various 
serpents of India, and the Rev. G, Henslow those found in 
a fossil state. 
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BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY. 
A MEETING will be held at the rooms of this Society 
Conduit Street, on Tuesday, January 2, 1872 


SOCIETY OF 


, at half-past 
eight, when the following papers will be read : 





/Egyptiaca ; or, Hebrew and Egyptian Analogies.” By M. 
Frangois Chabas, J/embre de I’ /nstitut, &c. 

vations upon the Inscription of Daly 
Esq., LL.D., F.S.A., president 


WARWICK ARCH LZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE second meeting of the Warwick Archzol 
Natural History Society, took 
the 11th instant, when Mr. Tom Burgess delivered 


last of the Barons.” 


fort of Ethelfleda with the 
illustrating the changes in military architecture by sketches. 


The historic portion of the lecture had especial reference to 


the Warwickshire legend of the Red Rose, and the lecturer 


described the celebrated tournament at Gosford Green, 





» Os 
—‘* He bes eo 


** Some Obser- 
,’ (Idalion,) by S. Birch, 


logical and 
place at Warwick on Monday, 
a lecture 
on Warwick Castle in the time of the King-maker, * the 
The lecturer gave a brief synopsis of | 
the history of the castle, showing the development of the old 
present princely ae and 
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 wtdeh bs heralded the feud of the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster ; the career of the great Nevill, Earl of Warwick, the 
King-maker ; the fortunes of his daughters, the heiresses of 
Warwick Castle ; and the building of the Bear Towers. 


' — 

| 

REVIEW. 

7 The History of Polperro,a fishing town on the south coast of 
| Cornwall. By the late JONATHAN Coucn, F.L.S. With 
a short account of the life and labours of the author, and 
many additions on the popu lar antiquities of the district. 
By Tuomas Q. Coucn, F.S.A. 1871. (Truro, Lake ; 
London, Simpkin.) 





It has been remarked by Gilbert White, that ‘‘if stationary 
men would pay some attention to the districts in which they 
reside, and would publish their thoughts respecting the 
objects that surround them, from such materials might be 
drawn the most complete county-histories.” This would 
seem to have been, to a certain extent, the motto of Jonathan 
Couch, the author of the work now before us, who resided 
the greater part of his life at Polperro, his birth-place and 
scene of his death, for he has certainly collected together a 
mine of information relating to this little fishing town and 
neighbourhood, both historical, descriptive, and legendary. 
The manuscript, we are told, was not, however, written with 
any view to publication, but was the production of a pains- 
i 1 inquiring mind, ever ready to jot down for himself 
aes others whatever he came across relating to the locality 
in which he lived so long. Since his decease in 1870, at the 
|ripe age of eighty-two, ~ his manuscript has been carefully 
| revised and arranged by his son, Mr. T. Q. Couch, of Bod- 
min, and various additions made, with a result that must on 
| the whole be deemed satisfactory, for the book as it now 
stands is both instructive, perspicuous, and entertaining. 

The work commences with a sketch of the life of the 
author, Jonathan Couch, who was a well-known and enthu- 
siastic "naturalist. He had time occasionally, however, for 
other pursuits, and among a list of his contributions to vari- 
our journals and societies’ transactions, we notice several 
papers on antiquari un subjects. These are all printed in the 
Reports and Fournals of the Royal Institution of Cornwall. 
He was a surgeon by profession, and the medical adviser of 
the district in which he dwelt. 

About fifty pages of the ‘‘ History of Polperro,”’ are taken 
up with descriptive notices of the place and neighbourhood. 
Our personal acquaintance with the narrow crooked streets 
of this little fishing town was made during a pedestrian tour 
through the county a few years since. The strange odours 
that pervaded the place from the fish-curing houses were 
anything but pleasant to our nasal organs, especially after 
breathing the fresh sea-air from the Talland cliffs. We were 
| not sorry, honten,'t to mount the hill on the Lansallos side 
| on our progress westwards. It is now pleasing to find that 
it was not any fastidiousness of ours that rendered Polperro 
so unenviable a resting-place, for Mr. Couch tells us that it 
has received from its neighbours the reproachful name of 
Polstink, owing to the disagreeable smell arising from the 
accumulation of fish offal. 

The situation of Polperro, in a deep valley or coomb be- 
| tween the Looe and Fowey rivers, and on the sea-coast, is 
| 




















very romantic; the houses which seem to have been 
” drop yped rather than built, crowd the valley and its rocky 
ledges ; a rapid rivulet dances in and out among the dwell- 
ings, till its voice is lost in the waters of a tidal haven, 
thronged with fishing boats, aud guarded by its peak of 
serried rock.” Polperro is first noticed historically in Bishop 
Brantyngham’s ‘‘ Register,” dated 1392, where mention is 
made of the chapel of St. Peter of Porthpyre. This chapel 








is now no longer in existence, but in the 18th century part 
ia the eastern end was standing, and its site can still ~ 


identified. 


It is shown on a map ¢emp, Henry VIIL, 
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fac-simile of which, or rather of that part showing the | 
vicinity of Polperro, is given on the frontispiece. Leland 
says, ‘* From Pontus cross to Pou/pirrhe, about a six miles 
wher is a little fischar town and a peere, with a very little | 
creke and a broke,” and elsewhere he calls it a “ symple and | 
poore village.” It lies partly in the parish of Lansallos and | 
partly in that of Talland, the brook forming the boundary. | 
There is a modern'church, opened in 1839, in Polperro itself, 
but the parish churches are both venerable structures with 


i 


t 


square towers, and at some distance fromthe town. Neither, 
however, have any peculiar architectural features, except 
perhaps the tower at Talland, which is “ remarkable as | 


being built on a hillock above and apart from the church.” 
We believe that this detached campanile contains four bells, 
but void of special intere The belfry at Lansallos, on 
the cther hand, contains a curious black letter bell, bearing 
the inscription, Sancta {¥largareta ora pro nobis, as well a 
three shields with unusual ‘es, the meaning of whic 
has been puzzling to many antiquaries. One is charged with | 
a chevron between three trefoils; another with a chevron 
between three cups, or laver-pots; and the third with a 
crosslet, bearing the initials H. K., those of a bell-founder 
probably. ‘The same devices occur on a few other bells, for 
instance, at Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Compton Basset, Wilts ; 
and Magdalen College, and Christ Church, Oxford. Being 
found in districts widely separated, they are no doubt the 
arms of some itinerant bell-founder, and have no reference, as 
was first surmised with regard to those on the Lansallos bell, 
toany local Cornish family. It is not always that we find so 
old and interesting a bell in a remote Cornish parish, most 
of them having been recast in the last century, and the 
ancient legends not reproduced. 

Some years ago several fresco paintings were discovered 
on the walls of Talland Church; they were destroyed, and 
no tracings made of them. A full description, explaining 
the subjects treated of, has alone been preserved. 
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| 
There are some very readable chapters on the popular anti- | 
quities and folk-lore of the district. In a little secluded nook, | 
like Polperro, these old customs and superstitions are sure to | 
linger much longer than in places with more frequent inter- 
course with the outer world, but as year after year passes by 
and these old tales become forgotten, it is well to preserve them 
in print, before it is too late to collect them together. Mr. 
T. Q. Couch has done this part of his work well, and has 
filled about fifty pages with his careful notes and jottings. 
Much of the material of these chapters we recognize as hav- 
ing been already printed in Votes and Queries, first Series, 
Vols. XI. and XII. 

Finally, besides other matter, we find a list of obsolete and 
obsolescent words, chapters on botany, religion, and educa- 
tion, and an appendix with pedigrees, &c. Altogether this 
little work will well repay a perusal, and has afforded us several 
hours of very agreeable reading. Before laying the book 
aside, we wish to notice some extracts from the parish-books 
of Talland, given in the appendix. “It appears from these 
documents that the people of less than a century ago were 
expending theirmoney to a larger amount, for the destruction 
of hurtful creatures, than the injury they inflicted could at all 
warrant ; and also that by those rewards they were encourag- 
ing the idleness of men who found greater pleasure in strolling 
about the country with the professed object of destroying 
what they termed vermin and thereby earning a few shillings, 
than in the pursuit of regular industry.” The ‘ vermin” 
seem to have been badgers, stoats, foxes, hedgehogs, fitches 
or polecats, otters, hawks, and buzzards. The extracts refer 
to the period between 1750 and 1832. The last payment 
was made in 1832, for killing five fitches, 1s. 82. The highes 
sum ever paid for a single head was Ios. for killing a fox, the 
usual value being only 5s. Forty years ago at St. Clement, 
near Truro, sparrow heads were valued at a penny a piece. 
In the churchwardens’ account books of Monkton, near Rams- 
gate, we find many similar entries, as money paid for sparrow 


t 
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widely spread. 
was paid for sparrow and mole catching. 


the parish purse. 
continuance where they_are still allowed. 






1eads, hedgehogs, and polecats, showing the custom was 
It does not even now appear to be extinct, for 
n a certain parish between 1866-9 no less than 11/7. 12s. 10d. 
We much ques- 
ion whether payments such as these are lly made out of 
Probably custom alone prevents their dis- 
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ARCH AZOLOGICAL RESEARCHES AT EPHESUS, 


THE Chatham correspondent of the Pall Alall Gazette 
writes :- 
A number of the most intelligent and experienced non- 
I oned officers of the Royal Engineers have been 





selected to proceed from the school of military engineering, 
Chatham, to Ephesus, for the purpose of superintending the 
excavations which are now being carried on, under the 
direction of Mr. Wood, for the trustees of the British 
Museum, to open up the Temple of Diana, a considerable 
portion of which has already been brought to light. Special 
permission for making the excavations has been obtained 
from the Sultan, and strenuous efforts are about to be made 
to bring to light the whole of the temple. Among the Royal 
Engineers who are about to be dispatched to Ephesus are 
some of the number who rendered such valuable service at 
Budrum, under the direction of Mr. Newton, when the tomb 
of Mausolus—which, like the Temple of Diana, was ac- 
counted one of the seven wonders of the world—at Halicar- 
nassus, was discovered, and the statue of Mausolos forwarded 
to the British Mushum. Under the direction of Mr. Mur- 
doch Smith, the Royal Engineers were likewise employed 
in the recent excavations carried on at Cyrene, when a 
number of valuable Cyrenaic sculptures were discovered and 
placed in the British Museum. The Royal Engineers who 
are to be employed at Ephesus will receive, in addition to 
their ordinary pay, certain allowances and expenses, which 
will be defrayed by the trustees of the British Museum. 





DISCOVERY AT JAVA,— The Batavia J/landelsblad of 
September 30, states, that whilst a cable reservoir was being 
dug out to the south of the eastern side of the pier at Anjer, 
human bones were found in three places. At one place the 
bones lay on a partially rotten piece of a plank of dryoor 
wood, which itself rested on a fir plank ; a copper plate was 
also found, which had apparently been fastened to the coffin. 
On this plate the following inscription was engraved :— 


The Honourable 
CHARLES ALLAN CATHCART, 
Member of Parliament, _ : 
and Liecutenant-Colonel in His Britannic 
Majesty’s Service. 
Died 10 June, 1788 ; 
Aged 29 years. 


The bones have been carefully put together and buried ; 
the copper-plate has been deposited in the Resident's office. 





Ir is to be feared that the costly building at Guildhall, for 
the preservation of the extensive library and collection of 
coins, medals, and antiquities belonging to the corporation 
of London, which now rapidly approaches completion, will 
be of far less utility than has hitherto been fondly dreamed. 
The rooms are more worthy of their purposes; the con- 
venience they afford to students, far greater; but the actual 
wall space for shelving has been found by measurement to 
be not an inch more than in the old, dark rooms in front of 
the hall. This is the more to be regretted as for many years 
past the files of newspapers which have been regularly kept, 
and other publications of great bulk, have been, for want of 
room in the library, consigned to the cellars, to get them 
from whence if they happen to be wanted is so much horse- 
labour. 
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JOHN HUNTER’S RESIDENCE AT 
KENSINGTON. 





THE re-erection of a large and beautiful parish church at 
Kensington, by Mr. Gilbert Scott, R.A., has suggested to 
several residents the propriety of placing stained glass 
windows therein, as memorials to the great and good men 
who in bygone times lived in the locality. Among the 
celebrities whom it is intended thus to honour are Sir Isaac 
Newton, Addison, John Hunter, and other distinguished 
men of science, letters, and art. With this excellent idea 
we are in perfect accord, as being a most pleasing mode of 
perpetuating the remembrance of noble lives ; and we trust 
that so graceful an act by the 
** Old Court Suburb,” 
will create an emulation in other places to confer similar 


leading parishioners of the 


which is rich in distinguished names, 


honour on such of their natives whose genius has shed a 
lustre on humanity. 

As it is proposed that the stained glass window to be 
placed in the new church of Kensington should be dedicated 
to the memory of JoHN HUNTER, we deem it opportune 
to record the following particulars respecting it : — 

This pre-eminent anatomist and surgeon had a country 
residence at Earl’s Court, of which we read in Foot’s “ Life 
of Hunter, 1794.’ 

‘John Hunter cottage at Earl's Court, 
about a mile in the midst of fields beyond Brompton. 


’ 


chose a 


There he sometimes retreated for fresh air and took his 
hobby horse along with him. Nobody of common curiosity 
could have passed this original cottage without being obliged 
to inquire to whom it belonged. By observing the back of 
the house a lawn was found stocked with fowls and animals 
of the strangest selection in nature, and in the front there 
were to be seen four figures in lead or stone representing 
lions, two in a form fassant placed upon the parapet, and on 


the ground two more couchant, guarding the double flight of | 


steps leading to the vestibule. On the sides of the area 
were seen two pyramidal collections of shells, each of them 
seeming to conceal a subterraneous entrance to a Golgotha. 
Over the front door was presented the mouth of a crocodile 
gaping tremendously wide. It was also at Earl's Court that 
he pastured those buffaloes which he so lately as in 1792 put 
into harness and trotted through the streets of London. 
Savage beasts, said to have been snared on the lofty and 
barbarous mountains of Thibet, or on the dreary wilds of 
Boutan, and imported here for autumnal exhibition on 
carnival days at Smithfield, held in honour of St. Bar- 
tholomew, were sure to be first shown to John Hunter, their 
keeper thus enhancing the estimation of his rare Asiatic 
curiosities. We are also told that giants and dwarfs were 
certainly retained by him for dissection whenever the 
Fates should determine it—whenever the Sister’s shears 
of destiny should cut the threads on which their lives sus- 
pended.” 

Last summer Mr. John J. Merriman, of Kensington, 
by permission of the occupier, Dr. Robert Gardiner 
Hill, invited Mr. Frank Buckland to examine this in- 
teresting place, and he has written a description of it ashe 
found it in company with his friend, whose partner, Mr. 
Arthur Roberts, has taken a drawing from which we have 





been favoured by Mr. Merriman with an engraving,* as well 


as with the following particulars, furnished by Mr. Frank 
Buckland :— 


‘* John Hunter built this house himself. It was originally 
a plain brick building, in the form of a square ; but as his 
practice increased he added to it on both sides. It is just 
the sort of house the great anatomist would have built. 
There is not the slightest attempt at effect or useless orna- 
mentation. His favourite room was evidently the large 
room on the ground floor, looking out on the park. In this 
room there is plenty of space for his papers, books, and all 
the paraphernalia of a working physiologist. Mrs. Hunter's 
rooms were evidently up-stairs, and the panels of the doors 
are ornamented with water-colour drawings. All round the 
house is a covered cloister dug about six feet into the earth. 
I expect John Hunter had two reasons for making this 
cloister. Firstly, it would keep the house dry ; and secondly, 
it would form a grand place for keeping live stock. It 
would also be a good place to hang up skeletons or dry 
preparations, or to macerate bones. 

‘** The entrance into these cloisters leads through a dark 
subterraneons passage, like an enlarged fox’s earth. This 
passage was doubtless one of Master John’s contrivances, 
for through his burrow he could wheel a truck, or drag any- 
thing into his den. The entrance to where the stables 
originally stood was not far from this burrow, and John 
could have easily whipped anything into the stable yard 
down his fox’s earth, and into the area, without Mrs. Hunter 
knowing anything about it; and I'll be bound to say she 
used occasionally to ‘lead him a life,’ if any preparation 
with an extra effluvium about it was left on the dissecting 
tablet when the great surgeon was obliged to go out on his 
professional duties. 

* At one end of his burrow there is a mysterious-looking 





door, which leads into a small room, now used as a general 
,_ receptacle for rubbish. In a corner of this room there is a 
| copper boiler standing out of the wall. Two doors fit on the 
| top of this boiler, which closes it up quite tight. Ah, if this 
old boiler could only tell what it had boiled! One giant, 
we know, was boiled up in it; for in 1787 John Hunter 
wrote as follows to Sir Joseph Banks :—‘I have lately got a 
tall man. I hope to be able to show him to you next 
summer.’ This tall man was no doubt O’Brien, the Irish 
giant, whose skeleton is now in the Hunterian Museum at 
the College of Surgeons. I opened the cover of the boiler 
and felt about for any relics of the great John’s culinary 
operations that may still be left. I could not, however, 
discover anything except a very old rusty key covered up 
with dust at the bottom of the copper. Whether this was 
O'Brien’s key I don’t know, at all events it is an interesting 
relic. Close to the boiler are the old (now tumble-down) 
pig-styes, wherein it was doubtless that Hunter kept the 
little pigs which he fed with madder to cause their bones to 
become red. 

* After Merriman and myself had examined the house, we 
went into the field in front of John Hunter's sitting-room. 
In the middle of the field there is a hollow. This was 
formerly a pond, in which John Hunter tried experiments to 
| force Scotch river mussels to form pearls after the manner of 

the Chinese experiment. 

‘** In the pathway near the house I observed a tree bearing 
| very peculiar incision marks upon its bark, which I think 
were also some of John Hunter’s handiwork, inflicted oa it 
when he was carrying out experiments on vegetable life. 
The markings were mostly above my head, but this might 
be accounted for by the fact that when John Hunter cut the 
poor tree about, they would be about the level of the ex- 





* This engraving will appear in our next issue. 

+ This dissecting-table is now in the museum of St. George’s 
Hospital. The sofa on which Hunter died is, I understand, also at 
St. George’s. 
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perimenter’s head; but the growth of the tree would of | but : 

mat 
1 mulberry | particulars with a regret, however, that I am not in a posi- 
made experiments on several | tion to narrate the facts more fully. 


course carry the markings up many feet higher. 
‘In one portion of the ground is a very ol 
tree. John Hunter says— l 
trees of different kinds, as pines, yews, poplars, walnuts 
He does not, however, mention this old mulberry tree ; 
I'll be bound the poor old tree did not escape having 
bored into him by gimlets to take his temperature or fre 
his sap in the spring months. Oh, that the mulberry tree | 
could tell us of the suffering of his fellow trees in the groun 
years ago at the hands of John Hunter! 
‘*Close to the mulberry tree at one corner of the field is | 








93 


an artificial mound of earth very much the shape of an 





ancient tumulus. Its western side has a passage in it 
ing to three vaults, now called the ‘ Lion’s Den,’ and where 


John Hunter probably used to keep his lions and leopard 





** His sitting-room windows face this den, so that he could | he 


watch the animals from his easy chair. This is surely the | 
den from which his leopards escaped, the incident of which 

is thus recorded :—Two leopards broke from their confi 
ment, and got into the yard with the dogs ; 

immediately commenced, the noise of which alarmed the 

neighbourhood, and quickly brought out Hunter to inquire | 
into its cause. it] 





a fierce encounter 


He found one of the leopards engaged with | 
the dogs, whilst the other was making his escape over the 
wall; and instantly, though quite unarmed, he ran up and 
laid hold of both the animals, which fortunately submitted to 
be led back to their den and secured. When the danger | 
was over, however, he became so agitated at the recollection | 
of it, that he fainted. 

“ T examined these dens, but discovered nothing but a v 
old decrepid wheel-barrow, which from the look of it mi 
have been used by John Hunter. In the largest den, how- | 
ever, I found a post and an iron chain, such as is used fon 
tying up cattle. The block of wood at the end of this chain 
is very old and worm-eaten, the chain also was very much 
worn. I think there can hardly be a doubt that this was the 
post to which John Hunter used to tie up the little bull 
which the Queen gave him, and which little bull nearly 
killed the great John; for the story goes that one day when 
wrestling with the bull the beast knocked him down, and 
would have gored him severely had not one of the servants 
driven the animal off with a stick. 

**On the top of the ‘ Lion’s Den’ there is a little rampart 
made of bricks and tiles, after the fashion of a castellated 
tower. The legend is that John Hunter kept a gun here, 
which he used to fire off occasionally, a sort of private 
fortress, in fact; gun or no gun there is an excellent look-out 
from the top of the ‘Lion’s Den.’ In John Hunter's time 
Earl's Court was quite in the country, and from the ‘ Lion’s 
Den’ he would have had a good view of Westminster 
Abbey, little thinking he would ever be buried there. 

“T have thus endeavoured to describe Earl’s Court, the 
residence of the illustrious John Hunter. During my visit 
there I almost imagined that I was in the presence of the 
great man himself, so little is the place changed.’ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





[The Editor will be glad to receive Correspondence on Archeo- 


»f antiquitt 





logical matters, and information of vertes F ,a 
companied with drawings of objects, when of sufficient interest, for 
tllustration.) 

OPENING OF TUMULI IN EAST SURREY. 


To the Editor of ‘THE ANTIQUARY.” 
S1r,—I have been hoping that one of your correspondents 
would send you an account of the opening of several tumuli 
on Farthing Down, East Surrey, about three months since, 
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s I see that no mention of these researches has yet been 


le in THe AnrTiguary, I venture to send you a few 


Farthing Down lies in the parish of Coulsdon, to the west 


t} of the church, close to the Brighton Railway, and between 


rhe county historians, 




















| four and five miles south of Croydon. 
| Manning and Bray, on the authority of Aubrey, speak of 
| three dykes at the entrance of the down, about two furlongs 
n length, and which seem to have been thrown up as a 
varricade, but only faint traces of these can now be seen. 
On the hill as you ascend towards the south from Smitham 
Bottom, are many small tumuli or grave-mound It is said 
by the authors before cited that * about forty years ago [their 
work published in 1809] a person came from London, 
open ( nd founda complete skeleton which 
took 
Some ll remaining apparently un- 
openc rchzeol determined to 
explore >not been quite so satisfac- 
tory as , inasmuch as no pottery 
would seem have been found, and no ornaments or 
weapons of great importance. In one of the barrows, 
however, two bronze pins were lying close to a skull of a 
very small skeleton, and an iron knife was also found in the 
same m yund. Altogether eight tumuli were opened, but 
the largest, and three others, had evidently been previously 
explored, as nothing was discovered in them. The remain- 
| ing four barrows each contained one or more skeletons which 
had been placed in a grave or cist, cut in the solid chalk toa 
depth of about 3 feet 6 inches. They were all extended at 
full length, in the direction of east and west. 
I inclined to regard these interments, since they have 


without 
as not of pre-historic date, 
are in good preservation, they will probably, in the hands of 
Professor Rolleston, of Oxford, who has had considerable 
experience in examining ancient crania, speak for themselves, 
and it will thus be seen to what race the skeletons belong, 
and their approximate date of burial. I believe some further 
and more satisfactory discoveries have since been made in 
other barrows on the same down, but, notwithstanding in- 
quiries, I have not been able to ascertain any facts of im- 
portance respecting these subsequent openings. 


the usual accompaniments of early 
but as many of the skulls 





E. H. W. DUNKIN, 
December 20, 1871. 
NAILING RATS, STOATS, MOLES, &c., ON 


BARN-DOORS. 
[To the Editor of ‘THE ANTIQUARY.” 
S 


] f, 
KS I 


“Curious,” in the ANTIQUARY for December 2nd, 
a 4 an explanation of this custom. I suspect it is only 
another form of the ‘ horse-shoe” superstition, till within 
1 few years in vogue throughout England. I do not mean 
to suggest that one custom is a development of the other, 
but both are, or were, practised to scare away the evil spirits. 
For an‘account of the superstitions connected with horse- 
shoes, rats, weasles and moles, see * Brand’s Popular Anti- 
quities,” Vol. IIL, pp. 17, 187-9, 203, 204, 369 respectively, 
but I cannot find any mention of rats, &c., being nailed on 
barn-doors. It must be borne in mind that vermin always 
were regarded as possessing ev// propensities, and fixing dead 
bodies of rats, &c., on to the exterior of barns is calculated 
in the ignorant minds) to frighten away the busy pests of 
our farmers. 





Yours truly, 
JOHN JEREMIAH. 
43, Red Lion Street, E.C. 
December 15th, 1871. 





































THE NEWBOROUGH STONE, 
To the Editor of “THE ANTIQUARY.” 

S1r,—My best thanks are due to Mr. E. H. W. Dunkin, 
for calling my attention to the error in Haddan and Stubbs. 
I wrote according to their statement on Doncert’s Stone, in 
the parish of St. Clere, in Cornwall. The stone then is not 
in the churchyard. ‘This is a most important point, and 1 
shall be glad to see an account of it from his pen. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN JEREMIAH, 

December 16, 1871. 

“CRAZY JANE,” 
To the E-ditor of ** THE ANTIQUARY,” 

S1tk,—In answer to the inquiry of your correspondent as 
to the authorship of the song ‘‘ Crazy Jane,” I beg to say 


that the words are by M. Lewis, Esq., and the music by 
Miss Abrams. 


Yours, &c., 


c,. a 
Manor House, Echington, Pershore. 
December 25. 
ANCIENT LONDON, 
To the Editor of “THE ANTIQUARY,.” 
S1rR,—Your correspondent, Mr. W,. Winters, in THE 


ANTIQUARY, for November 18, seems quite disturbed, in a 
manner unexpected by me. I really am surprised at the 
effect, and cannot refrain from expressing my regret for 
causing it. The painful feeling I experience is not, however, 
unmixed with that of pleasure. The erudite knowledge of 
my friend is not to be treated in the same way as the little 
information I brought to bear upon the question of Ancient 
London was by him. However “ bookish ” one may appear 
to be, he deserves some consideration, and not an uncalled 
for splenetic attack. 

I, like any other reader of his letter, took what he stated 
therein as the expression of his opinion upon the Trojan 
fable, and did not know what he believed regarding the 
novelty of the fable, as he did not say what was his “ general 
rule.” There are aspirants to whom such a fable 
would be zew, and I innocently gathered from the letter of 
your correspondent that to him it was also new. I am re- 
ferred to Giles’s ‘* Six Old English Chronicles ;” surely Mr. 


some 
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| with your esteemed correspondent. 





W. W. cannot have compared his extract with Giles’s 
‘* Geoffrey,” else he would not have recommended that 
learned work to my notice ; it so happens that I found it in 
Giles (Bohn’s edition) before writing my previous letter. 
There is no argument in the fact of generations of historians 
copying Geoffrey’s account. Milton* adopted the fables as 
the basis of his history, and was led to believe in their truth- | 
fulness, but it does not follow that they must necessarily be 
true, It is only within the present century that the study of | 
history has become scientific, and as a consequence many of 
the cherished fables of old British history have been rejected. 
What is needed by most students of British history is, that a 
critical examination of authentic MSS. should be made, 
with a view of ascertaining the FIRST mentions and origins | 
of all the fables recorded in Nennius, Geoffrey, and others, 
and the study of the traditions of Wales, Cornwall, and 
sritany. 

I believe that Ancient London had an origin, and in 
doing so I for once am one with Mr. W. W., the mystical 
shroud being the only thing about it that causes the 





* Milton’s “ History of England,” 


p. 2. 
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difference in our opinions. Supported by many authorities, 
not copyists, I refuse to accept the Trojan fable as history 
(the adventures of Brutus are not mentioned by the his- 
torians of Greece and Italy), and until conclusive evidence is 
forthcoming, Iam content to withhold my opinion on the 
origin of the name ‘‘ London.” It will occupy too much of 
your space to enter further upon a discussion of this nature 
I regret this very much, 
for the truth will shine when one takes the trouble to remove 
the rubbish covering it ; there may be much on both sides of 
the question, but I cannot now stay to dig any further. 
Mr. W. W. may with profit to himself go on digging, I 
hope his work will be done by daylight, as little can result 

from working by the dim light of the midnight lamp. 
“ Trust not too much in eve 

Nor blynded be by partialitie.”’ 
Gro. GASCOIGNE. 

(W. Winter’s “‘ Antiq.” p. 174. 

See also Horace’s “* Epistle to Pisor.’’) 





lene ria 
tlyng tong, 


Yours truly, 


JOHN JEREMIAH. 

13, Red Lion Street, 

December 14, 1871. 
QUERY. 
To the Editor of “THE ANTIQUARY.” 

S1r,—I have an old play bill in my possession (of which I 
send you a rough pencil copy*), and will be glad if you can 
inform me if the year, 1758, which is‘not printed in the bill, but 
has been} put in in 2%, iscorrect. I think by the writing it 
must have been put in at the time. If you have any means 
of ascertaining I shall be extremely obliged by your letting 
me know. I have several other play bills, but none quite so 
old as this. The oldest one I have with the year printed is 

773. Having read an account of some old play bills being 
discovered, and not seeing any so old or interesting as these, 
I thonght there would be no harm in letting you know, 

Yours faithfully, 
HENRY CHRISTIE, 

45, Arlington Square, N. 


December 26. 





REMAINS OF DOGS FOUND IN 
OF BISHOPS, &c. 


To the Editor of *“* THE ANTIQUARY,” 


THE GRAVES 


S1r,—In attempting to give an explanation of the reason 
of burying dogs at the feet of Aishops, I beg to remind those 
interested in this question, that the bones of dogs are fre- 
quently met with in tumuli and other kinds of graves in 
which are interred human remains, and that there is every 
reason to believe those remains to be only of persons who 
were illustrious for great deeds or position in their country. 

The earliest reliable historical account we have of sacrific- 
ing dogs and other animals, and indeed of human beings 
who were slaves of the deceased, so far as regards its prac- 
tice in Gaul, is that of Czesar’s, who says that the Gauls 
buried their honoured dead and everything the deceased 
set any value upon, as his horses and dogs, and formerly 
those vassals who were held dearest were obliged to attend 


* The heading runsjthus :— 
The Firtu Nicurt. 
*Theatre Royal, in Drury Lane, 
This present Safnrday, being the 9th of December, 17 
Will be presented a comepy, call’d 
The BUSY BODY. 
The Busy Bopy 
By Mr. GARRICK, 
(Being the Fifth Time of his appearing in that Character.) 
&c., &c., &c, 
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the dead to the other world.* Of course, there can be no 
bones admitting of identification, at least in graves con- 
taining only the results of cremation, we are therefore 
compelled to accept Czesar’s testimony as true, but in the 
Stone Age graves are found with the unburnt bones of dog 
Wilson¢ thus describes the contents of a remarkab 
tumulus met with in the island of Burrey. He says, arly 
in the present year (1863) some labourers employed i 
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S1r,—In reference 
Mound, lately opened at Oban, N. 
to bring it into comparison with similar antiquities f 
across the 

The following summary is abstracte 





E-HISTORIC ANTIQUITIES OF N. AMERICA, 
To the Editor of “THE ANTIQUARY.” 


Saurian, or Serpent- 
it is of interes 
oun 


to the so-called 
Britain, t 
l 
Atlantic. 


from Dr. Wilson's 

















trenching a piece of ground on the North Fields farm, in the work on the pre-historic antiquities of N. Americ he 

island of Burrey, laid bare a massive stone wall which Several mc punds exist at Horicon, Rock River, called, or 

appeared to be ‘of circular formation. On pursuing their | $ id to resemble, the lizar L, turtle, elk, buffalo, bear, fox, 

excavations an entrance appeared similar to that of tl otter, racoon, frog; also birds, fishes, man, geometri 

gallery leading into the chamber of the Maes-How tumulus | "Sures, artificial implements . we P 

. « « « « « and which conducted to a central com- | there are ‘several, with similar characteristics, at Four 

partment containing ten human skeletons and the skulls of | Lakes, Dade County, Wi asin. a = 7 

four dogs. Continuing their explorations, seven smaller There is & great ¢ rcle at t Ne ewark, Ohio, which covers four 

chambers or cists were discovered, each separated from the | S4¥are mules, an lis ¢ dN wark works. A | 

adjoining compartment by a large flagstone, and containing | mound measures 155 feet in leng h of body, and 200 f 

human skeletons along with those of @ | between the tips of the wings, withina wall enclosing thirty 
It seems probable that the skulls an 1 skelet ons of dog were | acres and ditch. 7 os - a, 

interred for a definite purpose, which I take to be connected | In Licking County is one called the alligator; it is a 

in some way with a form of religious worship; but it is not | huge lizard-sh iped mound. ie 

yet safe to accept this hypothesis to the exclusion of any} | At Waukesha, Wisconsin, is a turtle-mound, which has 

other. We must not, however, forget that the Scandinavians | been compared with some remains at Callernish, Hebrides, 

used to bury dogs with their illustrious dead. ‘‘Sometimes,”’ with whic h I am not acquainted. : , 

says an eminent authority,t “not only the human dead, but We have here a great field for speculation, but it would 
‘ ; ’ em unfounded to de — 1 supposed connection between 


his caparisoned horse, 4s dog and other animals which it was 


wished should accompany him to another world,’’ were 
covered by the same mound. It will be seen that in Scan- 
dinavia, the idea of a future existence was the probable cau 
of burying dogs and horses that they may be useful in t! 


everlasting hunting grounds. Cranz relates that even in his 
time a great many Greenlanders used to lay the head of 
dog beside the grave of a child, ‘‘in order that the soul « 


the dog, which can always find its way home, may show the 
helpless child the road to the country of souls.”§ Scoresby 
also says that in Jameson’s Land the skull of a dog was 





found “in a small grave which probaby was that of a child 
Nilsson adds, “ But be this as it may, it is nevertheless a 
fact, that there have also occasionally been found in Swed 
few skulls of dogs amongst human skeletons in our tumuli. 
I hope it will now appear evident that dogs buried 


were D 





with the remains of illustrious persons, and in Scandinavia 
with children, to guide their souls to the land of 
further, that the custom originated in pre-histor 
has survived until the 13th or 14th century (Christian era) in 


bliss ; 








> times and | 


the form of burying dogs at the feet of bishops. If minute 
examination be made of the graves of other nitaries of | 





the 14th and preceding centuries, remains of dogs may also | 


be discovered. A careful study of the subject may tend to 
prove the Scandinavian origin ‘of this custom, although in 
refuse heaps, as in caves and such like places, the dog will 
be found associated with other domestic and wild animals, 
most probably used as food; the cases I have above referred 
to are not, however, promiscuous buryings of this description, 





n tad 


for the remains of ‘the other domestic and wild animals are 
very seldom found with the exception of those of the hor 
in the graves of human beings. 
J. JEREMIAH. 
43, Red Lion Street, E.C. 
December 18, 1871. 
° enn Bell, Gaill., lib. VI. cap. ix. 
** Pre-Historic Annals of Scotland,” hj ol, I. pp. 119-120. 
; **Guide to Northern Archzxology,” edited by the Right H 
the Earl of Ellesmere. London, 1848, p. 27 
¢ Cranz “ History of Greenland,”’ Nilsson’s ‘‘ Stone Age,” p. 14 
Sir J. Lubbock’s “ Pre-Historic Times,” 1st edition, Pp. 409. 
|| Nilsson, p. 140. : 
| Nilsson, zdzd. 
*,* For other instances of do; gs be ing found in graves, on Wilsor 
Vol. II. » P- 303; Llewellynn Jewitt’s ** Grave Mounds and their Co 


tents,” p. 39 Fourn: ab Ethnological Soctety, January, 1871, p. « 
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mounds might occur quite in 





hese several remains. 
to calculate 


ynstructed 
arguments from which 


ices that have c 


-) We have no c 
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date for the American m¢ 

(2.) The alleged pre-Col n discovery of America by 
Norsemen has never been proved. . 5 

(3.) It would seem probable that the ¢dea of raising 


] 


pendently to different races, 











and the selection of a shape, or form, would then become 
matter for individual capri 

December 23rd, 1871 A. 3. 

MAIDEN NEWTON 
To the Editor of “THE ANTIQUARY.” 

S1R,—It occurs to me to support Mr. J. T. Irvine’s dis- 
sent, and would add to his note on this subject, t hes it Maiden 
is 1 most incontestably corrupted from the Celtic “ magh- 

a whole family of them, viz., Maiden Bower, 
I nd Durham; Maid - c istle, Dorchester, Dur- 
ham, York, N.R.; Maiden Br: , Wilts.; Maiden New- 
to Dorset. 

Ma gh-dune = fori on the field, or pla 

December 23rd, I. A. 








confounded the effusion of 


* THE GROVES OF BLARNEY.” 
To the Editor of “THE ANTIQUARY.” 
$1rR,—* Thos, C. F.,”’ in your last issue, appears to have 


the itinerant poet, in praise of 
that which followed it by way of bur- 
A. Milliken, a native of Cork, and 

y-” The story of the origin is 
An unknown itinerant poet had penned a few 
verses in an ava zal tyle, on the visible and invisible 
charms — the seat he Hyde famil , situated on 
the river Blackwa The composition acqui ired some noto- 
riety break from it its adhe irdities, and Milliken set about writing 
‘* The Groves of Blarney,” with the intention of surpassing 
it in wit and absurdity. The version of this burlesque as 
given by “ Thos. C. F.’’ does not correspond with that 
printed in ‘‘Croker’s Popular Songs of Ireland.” The dif- 
| ferences being very great in some parts of the song, I send 
| you the w hole of it for comparis on. 
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Castle Hyde, with i 
lesque, composed by R. 
( alled es The Groves of B 
soon told. 
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‘* The groves of Blarney 
They look so charming, 
Down by the purling 
Of sweet, silent streams, 
Being banked with posies 


That spontaneous grow there, 


P] 


anted in order 
3y the sweet rock close, 


’ Tis there’s the daisy 
And the sweet carnation, 
The blooming pink, 
And the rose so fair, 

The daffodowndilly, 
Likewise the lily 

All flowers that scent 
The sweet fragrant air. 


’ Tis La ly Te ffers 

That owns this station ; 
Like Alexander, 

Or Queen Helen fair, 
There’s no commander 
In all the nation, 

For pecs te n, 

Can with her compare. 


Such walls surround her, 
That no nine-pounder 
Could dare to plunder 
Her place of strength ; 
But Oliver Cromwell 





Her he did pomme ll, 
And made a breach 
In her battlement. 


There's gravel walks there 


For speculation 

And conversation 

In sweet solitude. 

*Tis there the lover 
May he I he d 

The oC itl plover 

In the afternoon ; 

And if a Jady 

Would be so et gaging 


As to walk alone in 
Those shady bowers, 
'Tis there the courtier 
He may transport her 
Into some fort, or 
All under ground, 


For ’tis there’s a cave where 





No daylig , 

jut cats ers 
Are for « 

selng m nature, 


That makes it sweeter 
Than a coach-and six 

Or a feather bed. 

Tis there the lake is, 
Well stored with perches, 
And comely eels in 

The verdant mud ; 
Besides the leeches, 

And groves of beeches, 
Standi in order 

For to ird the flood. 





>“ 


There's statues gracing 
This noble place in— 
All heathen gods 
And nymphs so fair ; 
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Bold Neptune, Plutarch, 
And Nicodemus, 

All standing nz ked 

In the open air! * 


So now to finish 

This brave narration, 
Which my poor geni 
Could not entwine ; 
But were I Homer, 

Or Nebuchadnezzar, 
’Tis in every feature 

I would make it shine.” 








Croker thinks that Milliken composed this song in the 
i 1798 or 1799, and ins erts in his book, at p. 143, some 
lines found amongst Milliken’s papers after his death, appa- 
rently indicative of regret for having, with a too profane 
levity, sported with the beautiful scenery which surrounds 

| the ruined castle of the Mac Cauras.t 
| In the “‘ Reliques of Father Prout” there are some lines 
| upon the celebrated ‘* Blarney Stone ’’ which will not be out 
of place if subjoined to the lines above given :— 
‘¢ There is a boat on 

The lake to float on, 

And lots of beauties 

Which I can’t entwine ; 

But wre I a preacher, 

Or a classic teacher, 

In every feature 

I’d make ’em shine! 





There is a stone there, 
That whoever kisses, 
©h! he never misses 
ame grow eloquent ; 
Tis he may clamber 
To ak: ly’s chamber, 
Or bec« ome a me mber 
Of P: iment 
A clever spouter 
He'll soon turn out, or 
An out-and-outer, 
‘ To be let alone.’ 
Don’t hope to hinder him, 
Or to bewilder him, 
Sure he’s a pilgrim 
From the Blarney,Stone ! ”’ 
Yours truly, 


JOHN JEREMIAH. 


IS THE WORD “KIL” HIGHLAND-SCOTTISH ? 
To the Editor of ‘THE ANTIQUARY.” 
Sir,—“ A. H.,” in THe ANTIQUARY of November 18, 
71, p. 180, lines 13, 14, says—“ There is a Kilsyth in Stir- 
lingshire, N.B., Kil being Highland-Scottish for cell or 
cha apel.” As I am anxious to get at the truth, I shall 
esteem it a favour if your excellent “correspondent will kindly 
inform me whether his statement that A7/ is Highland-Scot- 

tish is supported by very strong evidence. 

In Joyce’s “Irish Names of Places,’ ’ 3rd edition, p. 303, 
it says:—‘* Cill, The Irish words cill, eaglais, teampull, 
domhnach, &c., all originally Latin, signify a church. Ci// 
[kill] also written ced/ and ceall is the ‘Latin cella, and next 
to baile, it is the most prolific root in Irish names. Its most 
usual anglicised form is £7// or ki/, but it is also made kyle, 
keel, and cal; there are about 3400 names beginning with 





* The original song terminates thus. Barry’s “‘ Songs of Ireland,’ 
pp. 124—12 28. Croker’s version was taken from the author's manu 
script. 

+ See Barry’s “ Songs of Ireland,” p. 125. 
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these syllables, and if we estimate that a fifth of them repre- 
sent coil, a wood, there remain about 2700 whose first 
syllable is derived from cz//.” 

This statement is well worthy of a serious consideration 
before accepting the conclusion of ** A. H.,’”’ and when it is 
known that Mr. Joyce is one of the highest living authorities 
we have on the origin of Irish local names, some of your 
readers may have some hesitation in placing him in the 
background ; they will, at least, be glad to see * A. H.’s” 
facts proving “Kil” to be “ Wigh/and-Scottish.” Your 
correspondent will, I am sure, pardon me for asking him to 
favour me with his facts. 

*“KYRMRY.” 





NOTES ON PUBLIC SALES. 
VALUABLE 

THE following were the more important works sold on the 
30th ult., at Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s, in Leicester 


Square : 

Lots 325-6. Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology, com- 
prising the works of Andrewes, Beveridge, Bramhall, Bull, 
Cosin, Crakenthorp, Frank Forbes, Gunning, Hammond, 
Hickes, Johnson, Laud, L’Estrange, Marshall, Nicholson, 
Overall, Pearson, Thorndike, and Wilson, 87 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, a complete set; and Library of the 


BOOKS. 


Fathers of the 
Holy Catholic Church, translated by members of the Eng- 
lish Church, containing works of Athanasius, Augustine, 
Chrysostom, Cyprian, Cyril, Ephraem, Gregory the Great 
Tertullian, &c., edited by Pusey, Keble, Marriott, &c., 2 
vols., 8vo. cloth, 1838-41, &c.—2o0/. 5s. (Leggatt). 

360-1. Nichols, John.—* Literary Anecdotes of the 18th 
Century,” 9 vols., 8vo ; Illustrations of the Literary History 
of the same period, portraits, 9 vols., 8vo; both series toge- 
ther, 17 vols., tree marbled calf, by Riviere, 1812-5 ** Col- 
lectanea Topographica et Genealogica,”’ original papers illus- 
trative of English history, topography, heraldry, customs, 
&c., 8 vols., imp. 8vo, calf extra, very fine copy, 1834-43 
20/. 5s. (Murray). 

425. Stirling, W.—‘“ Annals of the Artists of Spain,” 
numerous portraits, woodcuts, &c., 3 vols., 8vo, in cloth; 
very scarce; London, 1848-—Io/. 15s. (Beet). 

428. ‘Surtees Society’s Publications,’ comprising in- 
edited MSS., illustrative of the condition (social, moral, 
intellectual, and religious) of those parts of England which 
constituted the ancient kingdom of Northumberland; 53 
vols., 8vo, cloth; very scarce, only 100 copies printed for 
sale; 1835-68—25/. 17s. 6d. (Parkins). 

466. Lipscomb, George.—‘ History and Antiquities of 
the County of Buckingham,” maps, plates, andjwoodcuts, 
4 vols., royal 4to, calf extra; fine copy, 1847—1I1I/. 10s. 
(Beet). 

467. ‘*Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Personages of 
Great Britain,” 240 fine portraits, large paper, proofs on 
India paper, 12 vols., 4to; fine copy, green 
1835—15/. 5s. (Sotheron). 

478. ** Money and Trade.’”’ A scarce and curious collec- 
tion of tracts, including Sir W. Petty’s ‘ Quantulum- 
Cunque” concerning money, 1682, and many other rare 
pieces; in 1 vol., 4to, calf-—13/. 15s. (Beet). 

573-9. Sir Thomas Phillips.—‘* Wiltshire Miscellanies ; ” 
a rare collection of papers, of which but very few impressions 
were taken off at the private press of Sir Thomas Phillips at 
Middle-hill, ‘‘ Typis Medio-Montanis,” n.d., and other 
pieces—23/. 10s. (Toovey). 

582. Piranesi—Magnificent picturesque works on archi- 
tecture, Roman antiquities, and classical ornaments ; fine 
impressions of the numerous splendid engravings, 32 vols. 
folio, bound in 22 vols.; atlas folio, **Romz et Paris,’ 
1764, &c. A magnificent coi'ection of the engravings of the 
Piranesi, exhibiting the ancient splendour of Rome, its 
public and private buildings, temples, &c.—5o/. (Cole). 

590 Roberts (David).—‘ Views in the Holy Land, 


morocco, 


’ 
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Syria, Egypt, Nubia, and Arabia, with historical descriptions 
by Dr. Croly and W. Brockedon,” 250 large and beautiful 
plates illustrative of Bible history and the ancient monu- 
ments of Egypt, 41 parts in 20, imperial folio. A 
scriber’s copy, F. G. Moon (1842-9) —16/. tos. (Bickers). 

591. Roberts (David).—‘* Holy Land, Syria, Egypt, 
Nubia, Arabia, &c.,’’ from drawings on the spot, by David 
Roberts, R.A. 250 very beautiful plates, exquisitely exe- 
cuted in lithography, coloured in exact imitation of the 
original drawings, and mounted on cardboards ; the descrip- 
tive text by Dr. Croly and W. Brokedon; bound in 4 vols., 
half morocco, gilt edges, atlas folio. Lond. F. G. Moon, 
1842-9. An original coloured copy of this very beautiful 
and interesting work, with the vignettes on separate plates 
—40/, (Beet). 

599. Surtees (Robert).—“ History of Durham,”’ compiled 
from original records and MSS.; numerous fine plates, 
views of public buildings, monuments, portraits, &c., en- 
graved by Le Keux, Cooke, and others. Large paper, 
+ vols., folio, boards. 1823-46. Surtees and Raine. 
‘* History and Antiquities of North Durham; ” portraits and 
numerous plates (including two extra plates of Holy Island, 
India proofs, &c.), 2 vols, royal folio, boa:ds; a fine copy ; 
1830-52—30/. (Leggatt). 

608. Whitaker (Thomas Dunham). 


sub- 


sis History of Rich- 


mondshire in the North Riding of the County of York ;”’ 
numerous plates after Turner; 2 
11/7, (Parkins). 


vols., royal folio, 1823— 


NOTES. 

A TRACT has been published by Mr. J. H. Parker, com- 
prising his report of excavations in Rome in the season of 
1870-71; a lecture delivered in July last to the Archeological 
Institute ; notices of some existing remains in ancient Rome, 
in answer to Mr. Burn’s remarks on Mr. Parker’s state- 
ments; the half-yearly account of the Excavation Fund, 


January I to June 30, 1871; suggestions for excavations 


and explorations in 1872; and the prospectus of a proposed 
Roman Exploration Company, limited. 

THE Rey. H. M. Dexter, D.D., of Boston, U.S.A., is 
engaged in collecting materials in England and Holland, for 
an exhaustive history of the settlement of the New England 
colonies, with especial reference to the religious ideas out of 
the development of which those colonies grew. The work 
will have an important bearing on what may be called the 
Antiquities of Congregationalism, and no more competent 
writer and scholar could have been found for the undertaking 
than the distinguished editor of the Congregationalist, and 
the Congregational Quarterly Review—himself descended 
from one of those early Puritans who were the fathers and 
founders of the settlement at Plymouth Rock. 

DISCOVERY IN THE SOUTH OF THE CRIMEA,—A 
covery, important from an archzological point of view, has 
just been made in the South of the Crimea by M. Stonkoff. 
In constructing a new road, a mound, which had never 
attracted any particular attention, had to be cut through, 
and, some pieces of carved stone being found, further re- 
searches were made. The investigations brought to light 
the remains of the Cathedral of the ancient city, Parthénion. 
At present only the higher altar has been uncovered, two 
smaller ones existing, one on each side. The pavement is 
in white marble, striped with grey. In the same spot were 
found the fragments of a fine column, some clegantly 
sculptured cornices in Inkerman stone, and a large slab with 
an inscription, which is unfortunately difficult to decipher, 
as the stone is broken into three pieces and some fragments 
are missing. All that has been read is that the sacred 
edifice was erected during the episcopacy of Theodorus, and 
in honour of the Holy Apostles. A tomb has been found 
containing a copper cross, The altar to the left has not yet 
been examined. Hopes are entertained that a thorough 
search of the ruins will be instituted. 


dis- 








